THE    GREAT   TUDORS
certainly loved at one time; and this is noteworthy, that
shortly before his death, which was sudden and unexpected,
he sent her a letter of compliment, upon which she wrote in
her own hand the words, " his last letter," a rare mark of
private feeling in one who seldom recorded it. But the
truth of this, as of many other tales about her, was never
revealed by those who knew it. She chose servants who
said less than they saw; nor in those days had Councillors
of State, and great ladies, discovered that of all the fruits of
office the most lucrative is to sell the secrets of greatness to
the gaping vulgar.
Of her many suitors, the one who seemed likeliest to be-
come her husband was the Duke of Alengon, afterwards
Duke of Anjou, whom she called familiarly her cc Frog with
the little fingers," and who was for several years enticed
with promises of marriage. At one time it appeared that
she had at last consented, for she gave him a ring before
witnesses, but that evening, when she returned to her
private apartments, her ladies made such weeping and
lamentation at this dangerous decision that she lay awake
all night, and in the morning changed her mind.
Her irresolution was shown on many occasions, particu-
larly in this matter of her marriage and in the affair of
Mary, Queen of Scots, about which there are many opinions.
Few acquit her of cowardice and duplicity. She openly
wished Mary dead, and she signed the warrant for Mary's
execution, and yet when the Council caused it to be carried
out, she bitterly upbraided them, sent Davison, her Secretary,
to the Tower, and wrote to the King of Scots lamenting the
" unhappy accident/' Even her most fervent apologist of
modern times can offer no further excuse than that she thus
sought to shift upon others the blame of Queen Mary's
death, which caused great disgust in the courts of Europe.
The truth seems to be that at the last she never intended the
sentence to be carried out. Either way was perilous. She
was in great danger of murder or rebellion so long as Mary
lived, but by executing Mary she justified her enemies in
seeking her own death. She had moreover a great sense
of the divinity of kingship. Nor is it strange that in dif-
ferent moods she should have uttered contrary opinions,
for the decision was as terrible in itself as has ever befallen
a sovereign. Though historians and other penmen (who
are rarely called upon to play any part in great affairs) are
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